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ABSTBICT \' 

This tenth in a series c£ tec learning BOdules on 
schoolrcoaBonity relations is designed to give secondary and 
postsecondary vocational teachers the skills needed to effectively 
obtain feedback froa a cobb unity concerning its expectations for, and 
opinions of, the local vocational education prograi. The ierBinal 
objective for' the aodule is to bbtain feedback about a vocational 
prograi 'in an actual school situation. Introductory sections relate 
the cbapetency to others in 'the program and list both the enabling' 
objectives for the three learning experiences and the resources 
required. Materials in the learning experiences include required 
readingr a self^check quiz, sodel answers, a case study to ciritigue, 
a podel critique, and the teacher perforiance assesspest fpra for use 
in evaluation' of the terminal objective. (Ihe Modules on 
school*cbpBunity relations are part of a larger series of 100 
perfpriiance-based teacher education (PBIE) self-contained learning 
packages for use i-n preservice or inservice training of teachers in 
all occupational areas. Each of the field*tested aodules focuses^ on 
the developient of one or acre specific professional coapetencies 
identified through research as important to vocational teachers. 
Materials are designed tor use by teachers, either on an individual 
or group basis, working under the direction of one or sore resource 
persons/instructors.) (JH) 
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This module is.one of a: seHet of 100 performance-based 
teacher education (PBTE) leaniing paclcages focusing upon^ 
specific professiohat competencies of vocational teachers. The 
corpbetehcies upon which these modules are based were iden- 
tified and verified through research as being important to suc- 
cessful vocatiohal teaching at both the secondary and post- 
secondaiy levels of instruction. The modules are^ltabie for 
the preparation of teachers in all occupational areas. 

Each rnbdule provided. learning experiences that Integrate 
theory and application; each culminates with criterion refer- 
enced assessment of the teacher's performance of the spec- 
ified competency. The materials are designed for use by indi- 
^vidual or groups of teachers in draining woridng under the 
direction and wHh the assistance of teacher educators acti ng as 
-resource persons. Resource persons should be sidlled in the 
teacher competency being developed and should be thor* 
oughly oriented PBTE concepts and procedures in using 
thMe rnaterials. 

The design of the materials provides considerable tiexibiiity «or 
plannirig and conducting performance-based preservice and 
inservice teacher preparation programs to meet a wide variety 
of Individual needs and interests. The materials aro intended for 
use by; universities and.colleges, state departments of educa- 
tio n . post-secondary institutions, local education agencies, and 
others responsible for the professional development of voca- 
tional teachers. Further information about the use of the mod- 
ules in teacher eoucatibn brograms is contained In three re- 
lated documents: Student Guide to Using Performance-Based 
Teacher Education Materials, Resource Person Guide to 
Using Performance-Biised Teacher Education Materials and. 
Guide to implementation of Perfbrmance-Based Teacher 
Education. - * 

The ^BTE curriculum packages are products of a sustained 
research and development effort by Tne Center's Program for 
Professional Development for Vocational Education. Many in- 
dividuals, Institutions, and agencies participated with The Cen- 
ter and have made contributions to the ^stematic develop- 
ment; testing, revision, and refinement of these very significant 
training materials. Over 40 teacher educators provided input in 
development of Initial versions of the modul&s; over 2,000 
teachers and 300 resource persons in 20 universities, colleges, 
and post-secondary institutions used the materials and pro- 
vided feedback to the Center for revision and refinement. 

Special recognition for major individual roles in the direction, 
development, coordination of testing, revision, and refinement 
of Ihese materials is extended to the following program staff: 
James B. Hamilton, Program Director; Robert E. iQorton, As- 



sociate Prograrh Director; Glen E. Fardig, Specialistr Lois Har- 
rington, Program Assistant; and ICaren Quinh, Program Aaeis^ 
tant^^gnition is also extended to Kristy Ross. Technicat 
Assistant; Joan Jones, Technical Assistant;tand Jean Wiaeri^ 
baugh. Artist for their contributions to the final refinement of 
the materials. Contilbutidns made by fornrieir progranni staif to* 
ward d!»velopmehtal versions of these materials are aHo ac^ 
knowledged. CaWin J. Cotrell directed the. vocatkmal teacher 
competency research studies upon which these modules are 
based and also directed the curriculum developmentoelVort 
from 1971-1972. Curtis R. Finch provkied leadership forlthe 
program from 1972<^1974. 

Appreciation Is also extended to all those outskle The Center 
(consultants, fieM site coordinators, . ; teacher . edycators, 
teachers, and others) who contributed so generously in various ' 
phases of the total effort. Early versk)ns of the materials were 
devek>ped by The Center in c6operatk)n with the vocatkmal 
teacher educatton faculties ai( Oragon State Univeriity:and at^ 
the University of Missouri^lumbia. Preliminary testing of the 
materials was conducted at Oregon State University, Temple 
Unh^ersity, and Uriiversity^ of MI^KWri-Columbia.: 

Following preliminary testing, maior rsvisibri orail materials 
was performed by Center Staff with the assistance ofiiumerous 
consultants and visiting schdiais from throughout the countsy. 

Advanced testing of the material was carried out with cumIs- 
tance of th^ vocational teacher educators and students of Cen- 
tral Washington State College; Colorado State University; Ferris 
State College, Michigan; Rorida State University; Molland Col^ 
Tege, P.E.I., Canada; Oklahoma State;University; Rutgers Uni- 
versity; State University College at Buffak); Temple University; 
University of Arizona; University of Michigan-Flint; Universit/of^ 
Minnesota-Twin Cities; University of Nebraska-Uncoln; Univer- 
sity of Northern Colorado; University of Pittsburgh; University 
of Tennessee; University of Vermont; andlttah State University. 

Tiie Center is grateful to the National Instituteof Education for\ 
spohsiorship of this PBTE curriculum devetopment effort from 
1972 through its completion. Appreciatton is extended to the 
Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education of the U.S. Offk» 
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THS CCNTEA FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The Center.for Vocational Education's mission Is to 
Increase the ability of diverse agencies, institution^, and 
organizations to solve educational problems relating to 
Individual career planning, preparation, and progression. 
The Center fulfHIs Its mission by: 

• Generating knowledge through research. 

• Developing educational programs and products. 

• Evaluating individual program needs and outdomes. 

• Installing educational programs and products. 

• Operating information systems and services. 

• Conducting leadership development and training 
programs. 



AA 
VIM 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR VOCATIONAL 
INSTRUCndNAL MATERIALS 

'Engineering Center- 
Univefsity of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 30602 

The American Astociatlon for Vbcttlonal Instructional 
Materials (AAVIM) is an interstate organization of univer- 
sities, colleges and divisions of vocational education de- 
voted to the improvement of teaching through better In- 
formation and teaching aids. ' ^ 



INTRODUCTION 



Educators must know what kinds of programs 
the people in the community want and need. To 
ans\|yer the question of what the community wants 
in tHe way of vocational education programs, the 
vocational educator must obtain feedback from 
community members. This feedback should con- 
tain information on what individual citizens in the 
conlmunity and the school feel the vocational pro* 
gram should be accomplishing and how well they 
feekhe job currently is being done. In the process 
of obtaining this feedback, the vocational educa- 
tion teacher has an opportunity to inform mem- 
bers of the comniunity of the hewest trends and 

needs in education. ' 

•? 

Much valuable feedback can be gained in an 
informal manner by visiting with individuals in 
stores, on the street, at coffee, at community func- 
tions, at club rheetings, zA church, etc. Individuals 
from whom this feedback might be solicited are 
parents, businesspersons, members of the advi- 
sory committee for vocational education, commu- 
nity leaders, students, and former students. 



Objective data are,alco necessary. Our com-" 
munities are demanding more of educators than 
educated guesses. They w^t accountabUKy. The 
answers to the potentially embarrassing questions 
"Why are you teaching this course? " or "How well 
are we doing?" can be partially found through 
planned studies. Opini6n. surveys, studies of en- 
rollment trends, in-scbool election results, and a 
community's voting re'cord on financial issues can 
help^ give direction to vocational education pro- 
grams. ^ 

• *■ 
This module is designed to give you the skills 
you need to effectively obtain feedback from a 
community cor>ceming its expectations for, and 
opinions of, Xho local vocational education pro- 
gram. It will give you skill in formally and informally 
gathering cotnmunity and school feedback about 
your vocational program. 
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Enabling Obi^ctivM: 

1. After completing tKe required reading^ demonstrate 
knowledge of the rationale for, and steps and proce- 

. dures^ Involved in, obtaining feedback from the 
school and community cohcefhing your vocational 
program (Lear$iing Experience /). 

2. Given a case situation describing the professional 
j^roblems of a hypothetical teacher, develop a plan for 
obtaining feedback from the school and community 
which that teacher could use in solving those prob-. 
lems (Learning Experience II). \ 



Laaming Exparianca I 

Optional 

A feac/ier experienced In obtaining feedback about 
the vocational program with whom you can consult. 
2-5 peers with whom you can brsunstorm tech- 
niques jand procedures for obtainlng^feedback., 

Laamipg Exparianca II ' ' ^ 

No outside resources 

Lacming Exparianca III . 

Required . , - 

An actual school situation in which you can obtain 
feedback about your vocational program. 
A resource person to assess your competency Jni 
obtainingfeedbackjaboutyourvocational program. 



Resources . 

A list of the outside resources which supplement tliose 
contained within the module follows. Check with your 
resource person (1) to determine the availability and the 
^ location of these resources, (2) to locate additional ref- 
erences in your occupational specialty, and (3) to get 
assistance in setting up activities with peers or obsen/a- 
tions of skilled teachers, if necessary. Your resource 
person may also be contacted if you have any difficulty 
with directions, or in assessing your progress at any 
time. 



This module covers performance element numbers 259- 266 from Ctlvin 
J. Cotrell ef a/.. Mod$l CunicuiB lor Vocational and Tachnlcal Taachar 
Education: Raport No. V (Columbus, OH: The Center for Vocational 
Education. The Ohio State University. 1972). The 384 elements In this 
document form the research base for alt The Center's PBTE module 
development; 

For information about the general organization of each module, general 
procedures for their use. and tGrmlnology which Is common to alllOp 
modules, see About Using The Center's PBTE Modules on the Inside 
back cover. 



Activity 




For information on various formal and informal technitjues you can use to 
obtain feedback from the school and community concerning the voca- 
tional education program, re^d the following information sfieet: 



OBTAINING FEEDBACK 

ABOUT YOUR VOCATIONAL PROGRAM 



To serve the local school and communi^ty well, a 
vocational education program needs to be based 
upon a clearly defined set of goals. Every indi- 
vidual person expects something of the school 
system and jts vocational program, even though 
the^Bxpectations may noti)e clearly formulated. 
It is up to the vocational eoucator to use fbrmal 
and ipfonmil means to find out what the school 
and community expect from tfi^d^ vocational pro- 
gram, how well they perceive the program to be 
doing, and then to use this information as one very 
important source of data in evaluating and shap- 
ing the program. 




This is not to say that there is a one-to-orie rela- 
tionship between the expectations of the school 
and community and the direction your program 
takes. That is, negative reactionn (or positive 
suggestions) Received should not automatically 
result in changes in the vocational program. Voca- 
tional program goals, objectives, and curriculum 
are derived from a variety of sources (federal legis- 
lation, state plans, community surveys, student 
interest data, manpower data, occupational analy- 
ses, recommendations from business and indus- 
try, etc.). Similarly, program evaluation is a cdm- 
plex undertaking, involving consideration of many 
factors, some of which may be unfamiliar to the 
persons giving you feedback on your program. 



Thus, any feedback from individuals or.grou|is 
in the school and community must be put in 
perspective (e.g., how well informed the person or 
group is about vocational education policies and 
trends, or the needs ofthe commuhity.asawhblej 
arid weighed against other inputs. Itlmay well be 
that change is necessary not in your prograrn, but 
in your school-community relations efforts. 

For example, if fund-raisirig efforts fof^^your stu- 
dent vocational organization have beeri unsuc- 
cessful, and the people contacted have . down- 
graded the value of the organization and its'activV 
ties, you should hot immediately assume^ that 
something is wrong with' your club/chapter You- 
would be wise.to thi nk through just hpw good a job 
you have done in informing the public about the*: 
\ goals of the organization and the important rela- 
^ tionship between its activities and the total voca- 
ti^al progranr:. 

what we are saying is that the vocational pro- 
gram should be designed to serve the needs of the 
students and of the community. The community 
which Supports the educational system has a right 
to know what the schools are doing and wliy, and a 
right to expect that the schools will be rasponsive 
to its needs an d opinions, open to suggestions arid 
criticism as well as to praise. Negative reacUons to 
a program or policy may stem simply from poor 
communication orlack of information, indicatinga 
need for better school-community relations plan- 
ning.^ 

Or, there may well be a serious problem with the 
vocational program. In any case, to maintain the 
support of the community, and to obtain and con- 
vey information jabout how well the program is 
serving it, you need to be alert to the signals people 
and events send out, to recognize and respond to 
legitimate cgncerns, and to seek oppqrtunities to 
inform and learn from members of your school and 
community. 



1 To gain skill in planning a comprehensive school-community relations 
effort, of which obtaining feedback concerning the vocational program 
will be a part, you may wh h to refer to Module Q- 1. Develop a Schooh 
Community RBlatlons Plan for Your Vocational Program. 



Feedback from the school and community can 
be obtained in various ways. Here are several 
-methods which will be discussed in this Informa- 
tloh sheet, 

rV Obtain informal feedback on the vocational 
^* * education program through contacts with in- 
dividual^ in thV school and community. 

• Conduct opinion surveys in the school and 
^ community concerning the vocational educa- 
tional program. 

• 'Analyze enrollment trends to determine stu- 
dent and parent acceptance of the vocational 
education program. 

<• 

Informal Feedback 



• Consult whh theadvisory committee to obtain 
information concerning their expectations of 
the vocational education program. 

• Acquire infojmation from community leaders 
(e.g.i leading members of political, social, and 
economic groups) regarding their expecta-^ 
tions for the^cational education program. 

• Study community voting resulto on financial 
issues affecting the vocational education 
program to determine community support; 

• Study in-school election results (student 
council, class officers) to determinethe image 

- of the vocational students in the school. . 



Communication on a person-to-person basis be* 
. tween vocational teachers and individual mem- 
bers of the community can be a valuable means of 
obtaining feedback on the school's vocational 
program. Opportunities for informal fa^to-face 
conversations arise in stores, offices, lousiness 
places, cafes, homes, theaters, club meetings, 
club luncheons, church, and almost any public 
gathering. The vocational 'teacher, can identify 
hifnself/herself with the vocational education 
program while visiting with members of the com- 
munity and use thjs opportunity to both 'convey 
and receive information concerning the school. 

":|nformal communication should be spontane- 
ous, but you can help rhake it happen by becoming 
involved,-attAnding faculty and other school meet- 
ings,'participating in community and church ac-" 
tivitie^, and being active in social activities. Meet' 
and mingle with faculty members, city officials, 
school administrators, school custodians, par- 
ents, business people, and vocational coordina- 
tors.^ 

These informal conversation's with individuals in 
the community can encourage people to' express 
their ideas, desires, opinions, and aspirations for 
the school and especially the vocational program. 
Informal, one-to-one contacts can sometimes 
involve people more effectively -than messages 
aimed at a group, and thus can lead to more direct 
cooperation in solving problems and building the 
vocational education program. The school is sub- 
ject to evaluation by every citizen, even if that 
evaluation is made almost unconsciously on the 
basis of newspaper reports, student's reports, and 
hearsay. Thus, you must be open to the "signals" 
sent out by peoplein their everyday conversations. 



By continually gathering feedback in the form of 
complaints, ideas, praise, and expectations,* you 
can geta useful pictureofthecurrent evaluation of 
your vocational education program. The next step 
is to weigh the implications of this feedback and, if 
you determine that it is necessary, make modifica- 
tions and irnprovenients. 

Let's take an example of how boing alert to In- 
formal feedback can give you a better picture of 
community attitudes toward the program, so that 
you can either correct miscorlceptipns or work to 
make necessary changes. Iri 1976, in response to 
new state legislation requiring annual reports 
to the community, the ColUmbus (Ohio) Public 
Schools distributed information on the goals and 
objectives of the educational system. Reports at 
the building level were sent home with students, 
and a district report was made available through 
the office of public information. The expectation 
was'that school-community relations would be 
improved, and more informal discussion and bet- 
ter decision-making would be possible, as a resu It 
of this sort of "accountability" measure. 

If you had been a vocational teacher in this city at 
that time, you would have been wise to take note 
of, and actively solicit in your day-to-day interac- 
tions, people's reactions to the information they 
were given (in particular, their response to voca- 
tional program goals and objectives). In other 
words, it would have been a mistake to assume 
.that more formal avenues for obtaining feedback 
^(e.g., discussions at public board of education 
meetings) would give a complete picture of com- 
munity response to the report. 

Often, community members have concerns or 
opinions which they do not make public through 



2. To gain f urthw skill in working with members of the community, you 
may wish to refer to Module G- 8, Wbr/fw/r/j Members of the Community. 




"proper channels,'* but are willing to voice in a 
one-to-one or social setting. Do people under- 
stand the report and the vocational goals and ob- 
jectives as stated, or are they written in in unclear 
and/or too abstract way? Does a certain group feel 
Its needs have been ignored in the formulation 
of vocational goals (e.g., handicapped persons, 
inner-city residents, adults who wish to upgrade 
their skills)? Do parents ligree with xhe report in 
terms of their perceptions of their children's pro- 
gress and the accomplishments of the vocational 
program? 

The feedback you got on this report could signal 
problems In the vocational program or in school- 
community lines of communication. Based on 
what you .learned, you might have needed to 
gather further information. (Are the needs of hand- - 
icapped" persons ignored in the^ vocational, pro- 
gram? Would^an opinion survey reveal deep- 
seated prejudice among students, faculty, etc., to- 
ward certain groups and their vocational needs?) 
Then, you could have taken appropriate action. 



Formal Feedback 



Feedback from Opinion Surveys 

When seeking feedback on vocational programs 
or proposed vocational programs in your commu- 
nity, the attitudes and opinions of taxpayers, par- 
ents, teachers, and pupils toward vocational edu- 
cation and the operation of the local school system 
should be sought. Informal communication's in- 
valuable, but Pnore formal methods should also be 
used to gather objective data. One such tool is the 
opinion survey. 

You may already have been involved in conduct- 
ing a formal community survey, or one may be 
available to identify prograro^needs and measure 
the relevance of the vocational program to com- 
munity and student needs.^ Such a survey may 
have given you some indication of the opinions of 
the school and community concerning the voca- 
tional program. An opinion survey, however, can 
give you more direct information from students, 
teachers, administrators, taxpayers, politicians, 
and others, on how they feel about the vocational 
program, or it can give you their reactions to pro- 



3. To gain further skill In analyzing theresultsof a co.nmunity survey, you 
may wish to refer to Module A- 3. Report the Findings of a Community 
Survey, 



posed .changes in the program. Following are 
some suggestions for possible opinion surveys in 
the school and community. 

• Survey low-support precincts to determine 
reasons for lack of involvement and concern. 

• Survey owners of businesses (or people who 
pay other than residential property taxes) on 

. the value of vocational education programs to 
the community. Note especially what areas of 
improvement they suggest. 

• Survey local employers to determine their 
interest and willingness to provide part-time 
jobs and/or co-op work stations for voca- 
tional students. 

• Survey tenth-^rade students to gauge their 
attitude toward the vocational education pro- 
gram and their reaction to the Jevel of com- 
munity support of school programs. Also, ask , 
them what programs they would like. 

• Survey parents of junior high school students 
and ask what Mnd^pi vocational education 
programs they would like for their children. 

• Survey lowest support precinct and highest 
support precinct (random registered voters) 
to determine their knowledge of the need for ' 
more vocational facilities. 
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An opinion survey need not (and should not) be 
3s. complicated or extensive as a community sur- 
vey. The number and complexity of the questions 
to be answered by the survey will dictate the type 
of survey forms and procedures you will use. A 
simple one-page mailed questionnaire may be 
suftficient for your needs. However, if you want 
more' detailed information (e.g., Why do junior 
high studentsjiave certain attitudes?), you would 
need a more lengthy questionnaire, and you might 

even.want to conduct sorrie personal interviews. 

c 

You should ask yourself the following key ques- 
tions about what you want to knovy, and then struc- 
ture your questionnaire (in 'this case, sometimes 
called an "opinionnaire") and survey methods^ac- 
cordingly. 




• What do I want to know?— For exaYnple, how 
do junior high school students in your com- 
munity feel about the "image" of high school 
vocational education students? 

• Why do i want this information?— For exam- 
ple, enrollment in the vocational education 
program has been dropping, and you suspect 
that negative stereotyping may be one rea- 
son? 

• Who will be surveyed?— Will you survey all 
junior high school students In the commu- 
nity? ... a , random sample? . . . students in 

selected representative schools? only 

those who have indicated ttiey are not in- 
terested in entering the vocational program? 

• What will be the benefits of the survey (e.g., 
to the vocational program and/or the com- 

• munity)?— If, for example, you discover that, 
in the opinion of th6 students surveyed, voca- 
tional students are the school's slow learners, 
you could develop some strategies to creaie a 
more positive (and more accurate) picture of 
vocational students* The vocational program, 



and the community, could reap benefits if 
qualified students who might otherwise avoid 
the vocational program are attracted to it as a 
resuit of your efforts. 

• is the survcty really needed?— Is this infor- 
mation on the opinions of junior high school 
students already available, from the guidance 
staff for example? Do you already know, 
through other kinds of feedback, how these 
students feel, and are yoU just unnecessarily 
postponing the work yoii will need, to do to 
change attitudes? 

• Do 1 have the resources and administrative 
support to carry out an opinion survey?— Do 
you have the staff, money, and time to poll a 
largeTiXTmber of junior high school students? 
Will the administration approve the undertak- 
ing? 

If you have carefully considered all the aboVe 
questions, you have, in fact, developed a rationale ^ 
ffar your opinion survey. You have also laid the 
groundwork for your survey instrument and for 
determining how the survey will be conducted. 
Before going any further, you should submit all 
your plans (including the rationale) to the school 
administration for approval. 

Sample l^presents an example of an opinion 
survey instrument which might be used to deter- 
mine the attitudes of junior high school students 
toward vocational education and vocational edu- 
cation students. The instrument does not ask any 
direct questions about the "image" of vocational^ 
students, but would enable you to draw some con- 
clusions about how these students view the pro-- 
gram and the students in it. Sample 2 is an example 
of an opinion survey instrument which could be 
administered to nonvocational students to deter- 
mine their attitudes toward the program. 



Feedback as Indicated by Community 
Voting Results 

Many pertinent data are already available for 
your use in analyzing your vocational education 
program. These data can be used as guidelines for 
planning and developing future vocational pro- 
grams. 

Community voting results are one kind of data 
which* can tell^ycu a great deal about how the 
vocational program is viewed. Many school dis- 
tricts have to submit their budgets to the people 
each year. Election records are available ahd ac- 
cessible. Through studying these voting records 
on school tax levies, bond issues, and other finan- 
cial and nonfinancial issues, community opinions 
about the vocational program cah be inferred. 

9 io / 
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' Nonsupporting precincts can be ihe target of a 
campaign to inform the people about the joals 
and purposes of the school. The "lukewarm" pre- 
cincts and the more supportive precincts shc/Uld 
notbe'ignored, of course^ since they contain the 
people who support you and will continue to do so 
when it comes time to stand up for the vocational 
educatidn program. Study the election records, 
and interpret and use mformatioji in any proj- 
ects. prOgrams.:or fini j issues whfch you as a 
vocational teacher wish tO promote!' For example, 
ifi^ through an analysis of community suiveys anci 
^ manppwer data, you are aware of the need to ex- 
^pand your vocational program to include a new 
occupational area, you might wish to study and 
interpret community election data for financial 
reasons. From this datay you might determine 
which precincts have rejected the passage of in- 
creased taxes in the past. Armed wiln this knowl- 
edge, you could make a conperted effort to inform 
the members of thi& precinct about your voca- 
tional program, its needsand goals, and the effects 
of occupational trends, etc. 



Feedback as indicated 
by Enrollment Trends 1 

Another source of feedback data is •nrdlment 
trends in vocationareducation. (programs for the 
last fi';e or ten years. Records of jthese trends can 
give you a good idea of how yourjprog ram is being 
received by studentsTand parents[ A comparison of 
'enrollments among the varipos courses in the vo- 
cational education program can give you an idea of 
how individual segments of thje vocational pro- 
gram are being received. 



You might compare total school enrollment 
against vocational program enrollment. How is the 
vocaticnr* 'ogram doing in relation to the general 
education prograrn as^ far as Enrollment is gon- 
cerned? Vocational bropoutj figures, student 
evaluations, student morale, /etc., can also be 
compared with data concernihg the total school. 
These data are readily available from the guidance 
staff, the school registrar, and the central office of 
Ihe school district, and in evaluation reports- of« 
accrediting agencies. They' can be a valuable indi- 
cator of student, and parent acceptance of the vo- 
cational program. 
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SAMPLE 2 




/iUs('s(»^;9U«irigths ofr the vocational projaran i 




|»iT§^wa^;Qf imprdvihg tHe vbcationat 




Jf enrollment trends signal a possible problem, 
you tfiay need to obtain or review other feedback 
on your program. For example, you might obtain 
feedback from parents, community leaders, and 
your advisory committee, and possibly conduct an 
opinion survey All of this information may be 
needed before you can accurately pinpoint the 



problem. Aher analyzing the data and trying^ to 
identify what the problem is (a poorly organized 
program? .;.J^ck of communication between 
school and community?), you would then take 
steps, along with, other faculty and administrators, 
to correct it. 1/ 




^' Obtaining Feedback from Specific Groups 



Feedback from Parents 

.« „ ^ 

If you teach secondary studants, you will be very 
, interested in soliciting their parents' views, opin- 
ions, and perceptions about your program* You 
need to know how they feel vocational education 
programs CQUld be improved to meet the needs of 
their sons and daughters and the community. The 
informal methods of obtaining feedback dis- . 
^cussed earlier, as well as the use of opinion sur- 
v6ys to gathera broader view of parents' attitudes, 
can give you this information. For example, infor- 
mal coffees set up at school with predetermined 
groups of parents each week and home visits will 
help you Jearn to know them, their expectations, 
. how weli' informed they are, etc. In addition, an 
ideal occasion to meet^vyith parents and discuss 
their perceptions of, and suggestions for, the voca< 
tional program is the open house (schoot-wide, or 
one limited to the vocational program oe to a* par- 
ticular classroom). After informal discussions with 
parents during the open house, you can distribute 
evaluation forms on which they can answer ques- 
tions concerning the vocational education pro-* 
gram.^ 




Feedback from the Advisory Committee 

One of the primary purposes of an advisory, 
committee is to advise the vocational teacher, the 
board of education or trustees, and school ad- 
ministrators on policies and problems. Therefore, 
it is necessary for the advisory committee mem- 



bers to maintain communication with the commu- 
nity and, to some extent, evaluate the school ^nd 
its programs. 

The^ advisory committee members should be 
asked about their^ expectations for the program. 
You can speak to them during regular meetings, 
obtaining the ideas of the group as a whole and of 
individual members. You can ask them to react to 
specific questions which would reveal thefr expec- 
tations for the vocational program, either through - 
informal discussions or an opinion survey. 

Consult with the advisory committee regularly . 
and often. Compare their expectations with your 
goals, the vocational education program's stated 
goals, and the state's program goals. The mem- 
bers of the advisory committee can help you keep 
your hand on tfie pulse of the community. ^ They 
have been chosen because of their expertise in 
your area, their occupational experience, their 
comrnunity ir^volvement, and their concern with 
building and maintaining a sound vocational pro- 
gram. Thus, their input can be a valuable source of 
help to you in determining whether.changds are' 
necessary, and in maintaining communication 
with the community as a whole. 

Feedback from Community Leaders^ 

Every community has a power structure or a 
group of individuals who seem to exert influence 
to a greater degree than most. The way in which 
these people react to your vocational education 
program may be a good indication ofreactions of 
the community as a whole. These people who 
make up the poweir structure need to be identified 
and their expectations solicited. 

*• 

Who are the citizens who make u(jrihe power 
stnucture, who have the authority and influence to 
help or hurt the vocational program? They may be 
political leaders, members of civic organizations, 
industrialists,' union leaders, educators, or other 
professional people. Usually, these individuals are 
in the upper socioeconomic group; usually, all are 
intensely interested in public affairs. They are peo- 
ple with leadership ability of one kind or another, 
whose actions and ideas influence others and 
"make news." 



4. To gain skill in conducting an open house, you may wish to refer to 
Module G~7, Conduct en Open House 



5. To gam skill in working with an occupational advisory committee, you 
may wish to refer to Module A- 5. Maintain an Occupational Advisory 
Committee, 
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To help identify positional and reputational 
leaders in a cbmmunity, look through social ser- 
vice directories; \oc^\ political directories; and list- 
ings of <^ubs, industries, schools, businesses, and 
churches. The newspapers and other media are 
also a good soutce for finding out "who's who" in 
your community. 




^ 



Compile a list of leaders in business, education, 
industry, organized labor, agriculture, civic or- 
ganizations, service organizatfons, ^political or- 
ganizations, and civil rights groups. Contact these 
leaders, and ask each one to name five or six or 
more influential .leaders from the areas listed 
above. Also ask them to name leaders from under- 
represented groups such as the handicapped, 
minorities, and disadvantaged. Then, visit with as 
rnany of these people a§ you can, on an Informal 
basis, vto discuss their expectations for the voca- 
tional program. They are another "audience," of 
c6urse,jd-which an opinion survey could be di- 
rected.'^ 

Feedback from Student Body 

One technique for obtaining student opinions 
about the vocational prpgram is to analyze student 
elections held in your school. Keep records on 
howvocjational students are received by the rest of 
the student body. How many vocational students 
were candidates, and how many got elected? This 




will be an indication of the image ypur program is 
projecting, the status of vocational education in 
your school, and how students i n your program are 
received by ttteir peers. 

If the image of vocational students does r\ot 
compare favorably with that of students iri nonvi): 
cational areas, an opinion survey aimed at tho stu?- 
dent body as a whole may reveal sqrne problems or 
false impressions you can work to correct, f $ee 
Sample 1.) Take steps to encourage vocat? /riah 
students to be active in organizations and to seeK 
elective offices. When vocational students: are 
elected to office, study the situation to deterrnine if 
election was due to ability or popularity. If popular- 
ity is the only reason for studer^t election, take 
steps to encourage those with popularity.and abil- 
. ity to seek offices of responsibility. 

In addition to analyzing student elections, yoii 
sh_ould constantly be aware of topics of student 
discussions -in^^your classroom and of stUdent 
comments nriade in'the halls ahd^cafeteria.These 
remarks and conver^Jtio.ns can^ive^yoM^^rear^ 
sonably^^accurate. insights into student attitudes 
about your vocational program. You wi ll also ifind' 
that you can obtain important feedback by asking 
students direct questions about the program, par- 
ticularly if you are teaching jn a post-secondary: 
schooU Classroom discussion centered ground 
evaluation of vocational ^program services,, at- 
titudes toward vocational students, adequacy, of 
vocational preparation, etc., can reveal important 
data. 

It should be* apparent that obtaining feedback 
from the school and community concerning the 
vocational education program is an ongoing, con- 
tinuous process. In sqme cases, you should ac- 
tively seek to gather information in response to a 
problem you have identified, or to clarify or check 
out other feedback youliave received. Generally 
speaking, however, you will simply be. using the 
opportunities that arise in your day-to-day ac- 
tivities as a vocational teacher (advisory commit- 
tee meetings, open houses,'faculty meetings, etc.) 
to learn how people feel about the job you and the 
vocational program are doing, and to inform 
others of the facts they need to know about the 
program. When events occur that have a bearing 
on the vocational program (e.g., in-school elec- 
'^tions, a vote on a school bond issue), you should 
pay attention to the results and their implications 
in terms ofpossible problems or trends worth fol- 
lowing up on. 

This sort of awareness and "monitoring" of the 
situation will give you valuable information on^ 
which to make decisions and take action concern- 
ing the vocational program and its status in your 
school and community. 
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Optional 
Activity [m 



You may wish to arrange through your resource person toimerview a 
vocational teacher in your service area who is experiencedin obtaining 
feedback on his/her vocational program. You may wish to ask the follow- 
ing questions. 

•^From what sources do you obtain informal feedback from individuals 
'^in.the school and community? 

m Have>you ever conducted an opinion survey? If so. what was your 
objedtive? What did you learn? . ^ ^ 

• Do you analyze enrollment trends, community voting results, and 
in-school election results? If so, what conjblusions have you drawn, 
and what steps (if any) have you takervb£sed on these conclusions? 

• Do you confer with the advisory committee and community leaders 
regardingjheir expectations of the vocational education program? 
What types of information about the program do you obtain,|r:om 
them? . > ' 



v/piiv/iioi 

L Activity m 



You may wish to meet with 2-5 peers who are also taking this module to 
discuss techniques and procedures for obtaining feedback about your' 
vocational program. During this meeting, you could brainstorm sources, of 
infomial feedback, situations Which woi^ld be appropriate for the use of 
opiriion surveys, types of questions to be included in various opinion 
surveys, how you might identify community leaders and solicit their opin- 
ions, how advisory committees could assist in obtaining feedback, etc. 
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The following items check your cpmprehension of the material in the 
information sheet. Obtaining Feedback about Your Vocational Program, 
pp. 6-14. Each of the five items requires a short essay-type response. 
Please respond fully, but briefly, and make sure you respond to all parts of 
each item. 



SELF-CHECK 

1 . When is the appropriate time for a vocational teacher to gather feedback on the vocational program? 



2. What use can be made of this feedback obtained from the school and community? 



If a great deal of .formal data has been gathered concerning the public's opinions of the vocational 
program, does the vocational teacher still need to gather informal feedback? Why or why not? 



4. Why is it necessary to involveihe school administration and members of the advisory committee in 
the process of gathering feedback on the vocational program? 



5. How rnuch weight can be placed on comments concerning the quality of your program made by s 
parent with an eighth-grade education? * 
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Compare your- written responses on the Self-Check with the Model An- 
swers given below. Your responses need not exactly duplicate the^piodel 
responses; however, you should have covered the same major points. 



A/IO0EL ANSWERS 

1. There is ho one appropriate time to gather 
feedback on tBe vocational program. Your 
monitoring of school and community opinions 
should be a continuourprocess. not limited to 
occasions when an obvious problem has aris- 
en. If a problem does arise, more direjt efforts 

- at data-gathering may be needed (e.g.. con- 
ducting an opinion survey to determine why a 
school bond levy failed):- 

2. Feedback from the school and/or community 
may help you to identify WMknettot in the 
vocational program. If. for example, vocational 
enrollm^ijit has been dropping, and further in- 
vestigation reveals that students do not believe ^ 
vocational students ^at your school receive 
adequate training, some sort of program nVod- 
ification would be, indicated If you determine 
that the students are correct. 

; On the other hand, you may discover a weak- 
ness or omission in the public relations pro- 
gram. That is. you and others may have failed to 
adequately inform the public of the success of 
graduates of your program in obtaining and 
keeping good Jobs in their ifield. Thus, gather- 
ing feedback can also help you to Identify (and 
correct) mlaconcoptlona about the program. 
Finally, being alert to'feedback from the school 
and community can help you Identify changing 
expMtatlont for the vocational program. For 
*^ example, hpw do the advisory committer's ex- 
pectations concerning the outcomes of the , 
program compare with the program's stated 
■ goals and objectives? Are these expecta- 
tions changing?; ... If so. do you need to re- 
view the prograrn in light of this input? . 

3. Obtaining informal feedback is an important 
part of any data-gathering process. Formal data 
(e.g.. gathered throifgti opinion surveys or 
analysis of enrollment trends) may or may not 
give you a corriplete picture of public attitudes. 
Informal feedback can provide fuller explana- 
tions of the data, or help to verify its accuracy 
(or your interpretations of it). 



In addition, you may want to investigate 
whether any new concerns have arisen since 
the^ data was gathered. Infoi^mal discussions 
with the individuals involved could reveal (his. 
and perhaps indicate the need for additional, 
more formal, data gathering. Equally important 
is the opportunity informal contacts provide 
for you to answer doubts, concerns, or ques- 
tions-- to convey inforrtiation as well as receive 
it. " ' ' . 

Scliool administrators and advisory^^committee 
members are in unfque positions to give you 
feedback on the vocational program and/or as- 
sistance in gathering and using such feedback. 
Administrators frequently get calls from par- 
ents and other concerned individuals regarding 
the program, and are in contact with commu- 
pity leaders. In general, they have a grasp of the 
total school situation and the irripact of com- 
munity events on the school. In addition, of 
course, the administration must -be involved 
when, you are planning activities such as con- 
ducting an opinion survey, or ariy other action' 
which requires funding and/or might reflect on 
the school as a whole. 

Advisory committee members have special ex- 
pertise in terms of the vocational program, and 
are aware of changing occupational needs and 
community expectations. They can provide a 
link between the school and community, point 
put areas that need your attention (e.g.. out- 
dated equipment at your school is causing con- 
cern that graduates of the program will need 
special training on the job), and offer sugges- 
tions on how to proceed. ' ^ 

;. The comments of all parents should be heeded ; 
the amount of education a parent has received 
is not a factor determining the quality of his or 
her insights. The parent may be employed in a 
related skill area and have an accurate view of 
what you are doing correctly or incorrectly. As a 
parent, he/she certainly is entitled to have 
strong feelings about his/her child's educa- 
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tional opportunities, and thus, any comments only as a warring tliat there may be a problem, 
, should be treated seriously. However, a state- and that addltionai feedbaekshould besought, 
ment made by one individual should be tal<en 



LEVEL OP PERPORMANCR: Your completed Self-Checl< should have cdvered the same major points as 
the model respons&s. If you missed some points.or have questions about any additional points you 
made, review the material in the information sheet, bbtaining Feedbacl< about YourVocational Program, 
pp. 6-14, or checl< with your resource person if necessary. " 
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Activity ^ 



Read the following Case Situation describing some problems Mr. Mayo, a 
vocational education teacher, was encountering. As you read, try to deter- 
mine what Mr. Mayo could do to solve these problems. At the end of the 
Case Situation are some questions. Use these questions to guide you in 
preparing a written plan for Mr. Mayo to follow in working toward the 
solution of the problems. ^ 



CASE SITUATION 

Home at last. Mr. Mayo shut the front door and 
drearily carried his groceries to the kitchen. The 
school yearwas not ending well. Up until recently. 
he*d thought he and his students had hadza pretty 
successful year/but then the bond issue had failed. 
Nowthere was no chance of getting that new labo* 
ratory.His program needed so badly. 

Then there were the student elections: two of his 
club officers had been running for class offices, 
and one of his other students had run for student 
council. Not one of them got elected. Strange/too... 
since he knew John's capabilities . . . he*d have 
made an excellent treasurer. 

To top it off. the principal had called him into his 
office to tell him that next yealr*s enrollment in the 
cooperative education segment of the program 
was down. In fact, enrollment had declined to the 
point that the principal felt it was time to consider 
whether the cooperative program was needed at 
all. . 

The last straw had occurred on the way home 
that evening. While he was shopping.at the local 



supermarket, he heard the store's manager say. *1 
don't know why they keep asking me to. provide., 
training stations for co^p students. Those kids , 
couldn't findtheir way out of the room, and they* re- 
delinquents.. ...you canit let them outof yoursight. 
I keep telling that teacher I can't help him. but he 
keeps calling back" 

Mr. Mayo had inwardly exploded and now. as he 
slammed the oven door, he was still stewing. His 
students got good jobs when they graduated, and 
the merfibers of his student vocational organiza- 
tion always placed high in the club contests. What 
more cou!d He possibly do» he wondered? 
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Compare your completed written plan for obtaining feedback with the 
Model Plan given below. Your plan need not exactly duplicate tbe model; 
however, you should have covered the same mijor points. ^ 



MODEL PLAN 



If Mr Mayo's per(^ptions are accurate, he is 
doing all right in his leaching/advisory role, but is 
not doing enough to. promote liis program oi to 
inform the public about his program goals and 
objectives. So far, he has gotten feedback through 
(1) community voting results, (2) in-school elfiu- 
tions, (3) enrollment trends, and (4) an informal 
"contact" in the supermarket. The problem re- 
vealed by this feedback includes the following: 

• Thapublic did not support the school's bond 
issue. 

• The students are not supporting the coopera- 
tive program. " . 

• The student body did not support the voca- 
tional students who were running for office. 

• One member o^ the^community has a very 
negative st^r^otypa of vocational students 
and, thus, refuses to support the cooperative 
program. 

Mr. Mayo has three choices: (1) he can-take all this 
negative feedback ;to heart and revamp his pro- 
gram; (2) he edn Inject the^feedback as being in- 
complete and unsupported, and plan a massive 
publicity campaign to $ell vocational education to 

' the* community; or (3) he can assume that this 
feedback indicates some sort of problem about 

' which he needs more information before taking 
any further steps. 

The third option is the best since his information 
thus far is sketchy and haphazard. He knows there 
is a lack of sjUf^port, but he really has no feedback 
to indicate why this lack'^of support exists. The 
problem may or may not be in the quality or con- 
tent of ti^e program; it may or may not lie in the 
quality and quantity of the promotional efforts. To 
act at this point would be premature. More infor- 
mation is needed. 

There are a number of methods^Mr. Mayo could 
use to ferret out the reasons for all this lack of 
support. For example, he could prepare an opinion 
survey which incliJdes items designed to provide 
' answers to the following questions: (1) what is the 
image of vocational students in thecommur^ily; (2) 
tiow much do people know about the cooperative 
program and its goals; (3>how much information 



did people have concerning the need for, and pur- 
poses of, the proposed bond levy; (4) why did 
people vote against the levy; (5) what do people 
. know about the vocational program in general; 
and (6) what, if ar\, weaknesses do people see in 
the vocational program.^ 

Deperiding on available staff, time, and funds, 
and on anrtnnistrative approval,*the survey could 
be sent to all taxpayers, aM parents, randomly 
selected persjns in the community, or all persons 
in precincts which showed low support ior the 
levy. Because of the complaint raised by the man- 
ager of thd> supermarket, selected businessper- 
.$ons should definitely be included. 

Mr. Mayo could also prepare an opinion survey 
for students v^lch^ncludes items designed to de- 
termine what students think of (1) tUe vocational 
program in general, (2) the programs offered by 
the specific service area, and (3) the image of voca- 
tional students. Items could also t>e included to 
ascertain their interest in enrolling in any voca- 
tional programs or to discover if they feel addi- 
tional programs are.needed. Again, this could be 
administered to all students in the district, all stu- 
dents in the high school, all nonvocationar stu- 
dents, or randomly selepted students. \ 

He could obtain informal feedback by preparing^ 
a list of key questions relating to the identified 
problems ^nd obtaining answers to the questions 
'from key groups. For example, he could contact 
selected advisory committee members, school of- 
ficials, faculty members, members of the commu- 
nity power structure, citizens, and students, and 
.informally discuss these questions with theni indi- 
vidually. 

In addition, Mr. Mayo could make a special effort 
to be|[|ertto,other informaUieedback pertaining to ' 
thesejprqblems. For example, by mingljng with.the 
parents during a PTA coffee hour, he might pick up 
, additional information on why these problems 
arose. * 

Finally, he could check to see if a cbmmunity 
survey has been recently conducted. If-so, this 
survey could yield much concrete data. 
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Once Mr. M.ayo has gathered, analyzed, and 
studied all this feedback^ he, can (probably in 
cooperation with the advisory committee, the ad- 
ministration, ^d/on other faculty members) de- 
cide on the ap^cQpiiate actions to talce. He may 
have to 'modify the program, change some goals, 
drop some programs, or«add some progrsim. He 
may h£)ve to develop a plan fc/ upgrading the pro- 



gram. IHe may have to plan activities designed to 
better inform the community about the excellent 
vocational program they. already have. Or, he may 
have to promote the program more intensely to 
convince people of its worth. Whatever the deci- 
sions are at that point, having adequate objective 
feedbacic should ensure that they are the right 
decisions. • 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: Your completed plan should have covered the satne major points as the 
model response. If you missed some points^ or have questions about any addmonal points you made, 
review the material in the information sheet. Obtaining Feedback about Your Vopational program, pp. 
6-14, or check with your resource person if necessary. 
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FINAL EXPERIENCE 
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Terminal 
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Md^ Due to tKe naturt 
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*For a definition of "actual school situation.** see the inside bac^* cover. 
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TEACHEft PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

:Obtain Feedback about Your Vocational Program (G-10) 



Directions: Indicate the level of the teacher's accomplishment by placing 
an X in the appropriate box under the LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading. 
If, because of special circumstances, a performance component was not 
-applicable, or impossible to execute, place an X in the N/A box. ' 



Name 



Date 



Resource Person 



LEVEL. OF PERFORMANCE 



<r a •i' 



In obtaining feedback from the school and community, the 
teacher: ! 

1. maintained informal communication with individuals in 
<r the school and community * 

2. obtairied feedback by identifying himself/herself with 
the vocational education program when meeting people 
from the school ana community , 

3. communicated with parents regulariy — 



4. ask^d parents for their views about the voca|ionaj educa- 
tion program regarding the needs of theirj^ovvp^hildren 



and of the community 



nproving 



5. asked parents to give suggestions tor improving the vo- 
cational education program to m^et their expectations 

6. asked community leaders to explain their expectations 
for'the vocational education program 

7. asked advisory committee members to express their ex- 
pectations for the vocational education program 



8. compared ihe expectations of the advisory committee 
with the stated goals of the vocational education pro- 
gram 

9. compared vocational enrollment data with, the total 
school enrollment data 

10. compared current vocational enrollment data to enroll- 
ments of previous years 
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□ □ □ □ 



□ □ 

□ □ 




11. made a comparison of enrollments within the various i — i i — i r — i r-i 

types of offerings in the vocati9nal education program I I I I I I i I 

.12. analyzed voting results on financial issues affecting the i — i rn i — i i — i 

vocational education program I I LJ | | | | 

13. compared tl]e number of vocational students elected as 
officers ofvaribus student organizationswith the number i — i *r— i i — i r— i 
of nbnvocational students elected I I I I I I | | 

14. determined Uie reasons why vocational students were, or rn vp=i:^ -pri_pr| 
were not, elected to offices I I LJ LJ * LJ 

15. conducted opinion surveys in the school and community i — i i — i i — i i — i 
concerning the vocational programT: I I bJ LJ I I 

16. determined methods for analyzing the information to be i — i i — i i — i i — i 
collected prior to conducting the opinion survey I I I I I I I I 




LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive N/A, GOOD, or EXCELLENT responses. If any item 
receives a NONE, POOR, or FAIR response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine 
what additional activities the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak 
area(s). ^ , 
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iBOUT USING THE CENTER'S PBTE 



fEach moduie^isdesign^^ help you gain competency 
jn:a particu^^^^^ skijl area ct>;}sidered^ important to teach- 
• ing8UCcess.>Ambd up of a series of learning, 

exf^riehc^^^^ background information, 

.some provkiingfpractice experiences, and others com- 
blnihg^ttiese 'tw fuh^^^^ Completing these experi- 
erices should mabte you ta achieve the terminal objec- 
tive In the final leamtlng experience. The final experience 
'in each module alwiays requires you to demonstrate the 
skill in an aptual school situation when you are an intern, 
^a student teiiail^her, or an inservice teachen 

Piocaduras ^ 

Modules are designed to allow you to iridiyidualize your 
teacher ^ucation program. You need to take only those 
modules covering skills which you do not already pos- 
sess. Similarly, you need not complete any learning ex- 
peirience within §[ module if you already have the skill 
needed- to complete it. Therefore, before taking any 
module, you sKould carefully review (1 ) the Irilrod uction, 
_(2).the Objectives listed on p. 4, (3) the Overviews pre- 
ceding each learning experience, and (4) the Final Ex- 
perience/After comparing your present needs and com- 
petencies with the mformatlon you have read in these 
sections, you shoutSi be ready to make one of the follow- 
ing decisions: , ^ 

• that you do not have the competencies indicated,^ 
and should complete the entire module 

— •-that-you-are competent in.one.or„moreofJhe_erh 
abling objectives leading to the final learning ex- 
perience, and thus can omit that (those) learning 
'experience(s) 

• that, you are already competent in this area, and 
ready to complete the final learning experFernce in 
order to "test out" 

• that the module is inappropriate to your needs at 
this time 

When you are ready to take the final learning experience 
and have access to an actual school situation, make the 
necessary arrangements with your resource person. If 
you do not complete the final experience successfully, 
meet with your resource person and arrange (1) to re- 
peat the experience, or (2) complete (or review) previous 
sections of the module or other related activities 
suggested by your reso^irce person^f ore attempting to^ 
repeat the final experience. ^ 
Options for recycling are also available in each of the 
learning experiences preceding the final experience. 
^Any time you do not meet the minimum level of perfor- 
mance required to meet an objective, you and your re- 
source person may meet to select activities to help you 
reach competency. This could involve (1) completing 
parts of the module previously skipped; (2) repeating 
activities; (3) reding supplementary resourcesor com- 
pleting additional activities suggested by the resource 
person; (4) designing your own learning experience; or 
(5) completing some other activity suggested by you or 
your resource person. 



Terminology 

Actual Sichool Situation.. « refers to a situation in 
, which you are actually working with, and responsible 
for, secondary or ppst-secondary vocational students in 
a real school. An intern, a student teacher, or an in* 
service teacher would be functioning in an actual schooK 
situation. If you do not have access to an actual school 
situation when you a/jB taking the module, you can com- 
plete the mod ule up to tiie.final learning experience. You 
would then do the finaMeaming experience later; i.e.,, 
when you have access to an actual school situation. 
AKamatt Actlylty or Feodbadc ; . . refers to an item or 
feedback device which may substKutt for required 
items which, due to special circumstances, you are un- 
able to complete. ' . - - • 

Occupatlonai Specialty . . . refers to a specific area of 
preparation within a vocational service area (3.g., the 
service area Trade and industrial Education includes 
occupational specialties such as automobile me- 
chanics, welding, and electricity). 
Optional Activity or Feedback . . . refers tq an item 
which is not required, but which is designed to supple- 
ment and enrich the required items in a learning experi- 
ence. 

Resource Person . . . refers to the personjn charge of 
ybur educational program; the professor, instructor, 
administrator, supervise/, or cooperating/supervising/ 
classroom teacher who is guiding you in taking this 
module. 

Student . . . refers to the person who is enrolled and 
receiving instruction in a secondary or post-secondary 
educational institution. 

Vocational Service Area . . . referstoamajorvocational 
field: agricultural education, business and office educa- 
tion, distributive education, health occupations educa- 
tion, home economics education, industrial arts edu- 
cation, technical education, or trade and industrial edu- 
, cation. 

You or the Teacher . . . refers to the person who is tak- 
ing the module. 

Levels of Performance for Rnal Assessment 

N/A . . . The criterion was not me:t because it was not 
applicable to the situation. 

None . . .'No attempt was made to meet the criterion, 
although it was relevailt. . ' 

Poor!. . * The teacher is unable to perform this skill or 
has only very limited ability to perform it. 
Fair . . . The teacher is unable to perform this skill in an 
acceptable manner, but has some ability to perform it. 
Good . . . The teacher is able to perform this skill In an 
effective manner. 

Excellent . . . The.teacher is able to perform this skill in a 
very effective manner. 
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Piiribrma Education Modules 



.^1 



.Conduct a Community Sufvty 

'ftoppft tho Fintfingi of • Community Survoy 

^ Otyn^ ^ Advitofy Commltltt 

{Miinltin m pcjcup rt onal AdvitocyXomrnittto 

D<¥0l6p Ptbgram Goals and Obiacttvat 

Conduct an Occupational Analytia 

^Otvai d p a Coufta^ Study ^ 

* Oavalop, LonQ nanga PvoQcam Plans 

Conduct a Studant FbHdw^p Study 

fJEyaluala Your.Vocatlonat Program 



C sjja i oiiy »; 

B-i bsls nn lna M ssd s and Intsicaats of Students 
DswGlop Studant Parf6nnano^Ot)iact}ves 
Davaiop^aUnitof InstnjctkKi. 

B-4 Davalop a tssson Plan 

B-5 SalactStudantlnatnictionalMatariaJs 

&*6 Prapaia Taachar-Mada Instnictional Mstarialt 



^C-1 
Ct2 

C^ 

C-4 

i C-6 
r C-« 

Cr7 

C^ 
:C-9 

C-.10 

C-11 

C-12 

C-13 

C-14 

C-15 
.C-16 

0^17 

C-.18 

C-19 

C^20 

C^21 
.C-22 

C-23 

C-24 

.C^25 
. C-26 

C-27 

C-23 
^ Ct» 

Calagsiy D: I 

.1>-i EstiMlshStudantParfomiancsCrnarls 

D-2' Aiaasa^Studant Psffomianca: Knowledge 

D-3 'Aiaaaa Student PMfcmnanca: Attitudes 

1>^' Assaas Student Psffonnanca: Skills 

DrS Oelarmina StudenfOradea 

.0-6 Evaluala Your Instructional Effectiveness 

^ C-1 Project Instructional Rssource Needs 

Manage Your Budgeting and Reporting RdsponslbilHies 
Er3 Arrange for ImprpKwment of Your V^oc^ional FaciHtlee 
E-4 Maintain a Filing System * 



DlractFMd Trips 

Conduct Group Olscussiona. Psnel Discussions, and 
Symposiums. 

Employ Brainstorming. Buzz Group, and Question Box 

TechnlQuea'- 
Direct Students In Instructrng Other Students 
Employ Simulation TMhnlques 
Quida Student Study 
Dirsct Student Lat>oratory Experience 
Dkact Students In Applying Prot>lem-Solving Techniques 
Employ the Prolect Method 
Introduce a Lesson 
Summarlza a Laeeon 
Eipptpy Qr^l QueaUoning TjKhnlques 
^rnploy Rsinforcement Techniques 
Provide Instruction for Slower and More Capable Learners 
Preeent an Hlustralad Tsltc 
Oemonstrala a Manipuia(}ve Skill 
Oemdhstrata a Conospt or Principki 
'lndivWuall2alnstnJCtk>n 
Employ the Team TeecNng Approach 
:ysa Sut)iect Matter Experts to Present Inf onnstton 
Prspara Bulletin Boards and Exhit>its ^ 
Present kiformatkm wHh ^todeis. Real Objects, and Flannel 
.Boanls . 

Pn sent Information with Overhead end Opaque Materials 
Present Information with Filmstripa and SIkles 
Present Informatloh with Films > v 

Prsaant Information with Audio Recordings 
Praeem Infonnation with Televised and Vkleotsped Materials 
EMpli^Progrsmroed Instructkm 
Prssant Information with the Chalkboard and Rip Chart 



E-5 Provkle for 3tudent Safety ' * \'\ 

E-6 ProvUe for the First AM Needa of Studenta .V S\ 

E-7 Assist Students 4n Developing Sert-dscipllrie * - M 
E-6 Organlza the Vocational Lsboratoiy 

.E-9 Mm^ ttw VpcfMbnal Laboratory ^ . 4] 

Ceteottfif Wi GuMsMM'^ * ' I 

F-V .GatfierStikfem Data Using fW^ '\ 

F-2 GattwrStudsMOcila^lwougit^srsonalConta^ 

fF-Z UsaCohlv^anoeatoHalpMeSirStUi^ 

F-4 Provkle Infonnation on Educatfonal and Career OpporfijAntoa-rr^ 

F-5 AsMStudentslnAppfykigforEr^^ 

Category 01* Scftoo^CjoiatittiNNy ftelaMona ' ^ -f ^ ^ ' l 

Q^l OavetopaSchooHTonununityn^ A 

.Program'"" . : -v ^ ^}\ 

Q-2 Give Presentations to Promote Your Vocational Pro^rsm • )\ 
Q-^3 OavekH) Brochures to Proinoto Your Vocationirf Program 

Q-4 PrsparsDIspltya to ProrN>ls Your Vocational Progrm ^ 

G-5 PraparaMe^Tlslsasss and Articles Concerning Your Vocational M 

Programr';i ' ' \' - ' /'^ H 

Q-6 Arrange forTebvWon and RytoPrsaentittonsConosmi^ n 

. Vocational ProgrMn"^ ' ' ;i> 
G-7 Conduct an Open Houee ^ f 

Q-8 Work with Members of theObmmunity 1 J 

G-9 Work with Stale ami Local Educators 1; 1 
G-10 Obtain FMbackf^ Your Vocational Progrm *x %d 

Calegofy It: tludaiit Vpcattonal Oijatiliaitoit ^^^"^ 

H-1 Develop is !^KSonal Phlloeophy.C>)^^ ; 

Organlzationa H 
H-2 EstaMish a Student Vocational prganlzBtion 

H-3 Prepera Shident Vocational Organization Memtiersfon M 



H-4 Assist Student Vocational Organtzation Marnbers in Oevek>p;ng 

at'.d Financkig a Yearly Program of AcUvKlaa 
H-5 Supenrlee Acti^U4(a of the Studam Vocational Organizution 
H-6 Guide Participation ki Student Voclt^ 
Celannnf I: PraiMelaiiel Rala Md DevakMMiienl 

M Keep Up4o-Oata ProfbeslofiaHy -'^ 

i^t-2 Serve Your Teaching P r c fseslon 

^ 1-3 Davek>p an Activ^ persdnal Phik)eophy of Education 

M Serve the School and Community 

t-5 Obtain a SuHiMa Teaching Poaltion 

l~< Provkle Laboratory Experiences for Prospective Teachers 

1-7 Plan the Student Teaching Experience 

1-8 Supervise Student Teachers - - ^ 

Category Ji Coordtoallow af CaopafaiMya.BdMcetion 

J-1 Establish .Guklelinee for Your Cooperative Vocational Program. 

J-2 Manage Ithe Attendance. Ttwafars. and Terminations of CoOp 

. Studenta - . 

J-3 Enroll Students in Your CoOp Program 

J-4 Secure Training Stationa for Your Co^ Program 

J-5 Place Co-Op Studenta on the Job 

J-6 Devek>|> the Tirv^ning Ability of On*ti)a>k>b lnetnictofs . 

J-7 Coonllnala On-tha%k>b kistniction « z . ^ 

J-8 Evaluals CoOp Studants''On-the>lob Psrfonnanoe 

J-O Prepare for Students' Relatadlns^uction 

J-10 Supsrvisa an Empk>yar«Empldyee Appreciation Event, v 

RELATED PUMJCATKNIt , 

StudMt Gukle to IMng Performanc e Ba se d Teacjf^:? Education 



Reeburca Person Gukle to Ueing Perfonnan c s De ea d Teacher 
< BliMkKi Materials ^ 
Q|ide to the knptomentation of Parformanoa-Based Teacher Educitt^ 
PArfofmanca-Baeed Xsacher Education: 
ThelState of tne M'Qeneral Education and Vbcational Educatk)n**. 



Fdr kifbrmation fa9«rdlng avaNabMly and piloat of thaaa mdaifala oonlacir^ 

- AAVIM 

Amtrlcan Astodation foryocallonfti kittrucHofMri Maititali . 
120JnginMrlng Canter • Unlvaralty of Qk>f9te ^ Alhan^ Qaorgia 30602 • (404) 542<.2Sae 



